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TERSOUS, THE ANCIENT TARSHISH (TARSUS). 


Cintc1a was the name given to a country bordering the northern coast of 
the east end of the Mediterranean Sea; its ancient capital was Tarshish, 
well known as a city of no mean repute and as the birthplace of the Apostle 
St. Paul. Cilicia is now comprised in what is generally termed Karamania, 
or Asia Minor ; its chief town is Adana, though in point of fact Tersous, 
the modern Tarshish, may, in a commercial sense, be still considered the 
capital of Cilicia. Great changes have, however, come over the face of 
the country, and its reputation for learning and riches been much altered 
since the days when the Apostle referred to Tarshish as his native town 
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with manifest affection and pride. It would appear evident that at the 
time St. Paul was a child, Tarshish contained many learned instructors, 
under whose charge the children of the better sort of inhabitants received 
a twofold education; they were both instructed in languages and other 
necessary accomplishments for a gentleman of that age, as also taught 
some usefal art which they might fall back upon should necessity urge such 
a measure in after life. St. Paul himself was by trade a tent-maker, an 
occupation still existing to some extent in Cilicia, though now chiefly con- 
fined to the migratory Turcomen tribes, men who, though ignorant in 
every other respect, excel in the manufacturing of carpets and tents. If 
the Romans introduced into Tarsus their favourite athletic games and 
theatres, no relic of them is now to be observed, and this is the more sin- 
gular as such débris of their ancient splendour are everywhere to be met 
with where once these Roman colonies flourished. 

It was a glorious spring morning! the day was just breaking, and 
golden-fleeced clouds, hovering over the lofty snow-topped peaks of the 
Taurus, were being fast detached, avant-couriers of the rising sun; there 
was a balmy freshness in the gentle morning breeze, sporting with the 
rippling waters, and wafting sweet odours from the still distant shores of 
Cilicia, as we rapidly neared that venerable coast, with hearts overflowing 
with gratitude towards that great and beneficent Being who had watched 
over us on sea and on land in our journeyings. The night had proved 
exceedingly close and oppressive, though the season was yet early spring, 
and oue by one as the weary occupants of the confined berths clambered up 
on deck to participate in admiring the glories of the breaking day, their 
faces lit up with cheerful happiness as the balmy breath of heaven renovated 
their languid and relaxed bodies, and caused them to exclaim, as though 
by mutual consent, “ Thank God! this is indeed delightful.” As the thin 
vapours of night rapidly dispersed, the words of the imspired Psalmist 
flashed aeress our minds—“* Thou deckest thyself with as it were with 
a garment, and spreadest out the heavens like a curtaim;” the mists thinned 
and dissolved inte vapid air, the tall masts of a ship er two indicated the 
whereabouts of the anchorage; in a few minutes the long low range of 
coast became distinctly visible, and in a few more our vessel was at anchor 
in the roadstead of Mersine, the seaport of the once neted city of Tarsus, 
Our steamer rode majestically im the centre ef some twenty vessels of 
various nations, all displaying their flags of weleome te our bulky ship. 
Far as the eye could stretch from N.E. to due North ram a pleasant sandy 
beach, beyond this a steep embankment rutted eut by the lashing of 
tempestuous waves; this elevation was occasionally thickly studded with 
trees and shrubs, from the graceful feather-leaved palm tree to the luxuriant 
wild myrtle that hung over the bamksides im matural festoons. A few little 
huts and whitewashed buildings indicated to us the village, and beyond all, 
contrasting beautifully with the gay tints of the morning sky, rose the 
sombre, snow-topped Taurus—a long and uninterrupted line of prodigiously 
high mountains. Whilst we were contemplating this sublime picture of 
nature, a few men, evidently peasants, preceded by donkeys and mules ladeu 
with ploughs and other agricultural instruments, issued from the neigh- 
bourhood of where stood the village, and rapidly threading the sandy beach 
disappeared behind an angle jutting out into the sea ; not, however, before 
they had seared away a company of jackals and hyenas whom we watched 
scampering over the sandy hillocks till these, too, disappeared from sight. 
The sun now flung the mantle of his glorious light over the prospect, and 
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nature awoke to the bustle and stir of the coming day. It was even a 
picture of the poetry and praises of David :— 

“The sun ariseth and they get them away together and lay them down 
jn their dens. Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour.” 

Soon after sunrise the quarantine boat approached our ship, and after the 
due formulas were gone through we were admitted to communicate with 
the shore, and accordingly landed, the surf beating so heavily upon the 
beach that the boat was obliged to be stranded sternforemost, and the 
passengers carried to the shore on the necks and shoulders of the boatmen ; 
when the sea-breeze fairly sets in then all communication with the shipping 
is suspended till evening, and most ships land and load cargoes during the 
uight, under cover of the N.E. wind, which blows gently off the shore. 
When we had once landed we were treading upon ground formerly familiar 
to Paul and his companion Barnabas ; doubtless from this port they em- 
barked for Antioch (Acts xi. 26), prior to that glorious. epoch when the 
\elievers of the blessed Redeemer first assumed the title of Christians. 

We found Mersine to consist of some two hundred huts and cabins, con- 
streacted of sun-dried bricks, and for the most part thatched with straw; 
close to the sea-beach there were a few unpresuming country-houses, the 
property of Europeans residing at Tersous, who retreated here annually 
during the great heats prevalent in June, July, and August. Mulberry 
trees were extensively cultivated, and a few of the more opulent planters 
had orchards of delicious fruits, amongst which the orange and pomegranate 
trees were conspicuous. An old Italian, who had served with Nelson in the 
capacity of pilot, afforded us such cheer as his little locanda could offer ; 
and through the medium of this veteran we were furnished with horses and 
guides to conduct us to the modern town of Tersous, situated about eighteen 
miles distant from Mersine. On first emerging from the village we entered 
upon a plain thickly set with brambles, wild myrtles, and oleander; here 
partridges and hares were plentiful, and the loud tramp of our horses’ hoofs 
occasionally startled the jackal from his lair. The road was monotonous and 
wearisome ; no houses or cottages, and but very few trees, to be met with. 
After an hour’s smart riding we reached the borders of a swamp, and skirt- 
ing this marsh arrived at a more elevated position, from which spot the 
undulating meadows gradually and almost imperceptibly ascended till they 
arrived at an elevation considerably above the level of the sea. On passing 
the marshes we observed that the great heat of the sun had already baked 
wpa considerable portion of their margin ; the putrifying rushes and vegeta- 
ble matter, the countless dead frogs and insects there, all helped to impreg- 
waite the air with deadly vapours, and contributed in accounting for the 
sickly, wan appearance of such stragglers as occasionally passed us, and in 
confirming the noted insalubrity of the modern Tarsus during the hotter 
months of the year. Wherever large sheets of stagnant water were dis- 
cemible, the surface of these pools was animate with countless waterfowl ; 
douds of wild ducks, swans, geese, teal, &c. &c., were hovering over dank- 
looking bulrushes, the shill ery of the startled snipe resounded through the 
air, and the mournful notes of the golden plover were caught up and re- 
echoed far and near. 

The mountains to our left seemed scarcely half a mile distant, and from 
amongst them a singularly-constructed mound, in the centre of which a 
deep chasm was perceptible, was pointed out to us as the cave of the 
fabulous seven sleepers, where to this day, according to equally absurd 
fables, immense jars of gold are carefully concealed. 
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The hour of mid-day was resounding from the minarets of the Turkish 
mosques as we passed under the arches of the stately old gateway of the 
high-walled city, and found ourselves threading the streets of Tersous, 
Here, then, we were actually riding through the native city of that devout 
and exemplary Apostle, St. Paul! This was the city of no mean repute in 
Cilicia—a city supposed to have obtained the privileges of a Roman colony 
because of its firm adherence to Julius Cesar; whose merchants were some 
of the wealthiest shipowners in the world; and above all where the earlier 
teachings and preachings of St. Paul, when he is supposed to have fled 
hither from the persecuting Jews of Jerusalem, led to the conversion of 
many, and partly laid the foundation of that glorious faith which must 
lead to the overthrow of every system of idolatry. Alas! for the 
frailty of human nature and the short-lived glory of man’s handiwork, 
there is nothing save history to testify of what the modern Tersous once 
laid claim to. Near the gates are the wretched mud hovels of some hun 
dred poverty-stricken, fever-enfeebled peasants, whose miserable, attenuated 
forms speak volumes as to the climate ; the very fowls and domestic animak 
partake of the general unhealthy leanness; and the number of dead car. 
ceases, carelessly thrown into the streets, proclaim a murrain to have existed 
amongst the cattle, of which the dogs and cats have come in for a du 
share. Passing by these abodes of misery we gradually penetrated into the 
more aristocratic quarter of the town; the lofty and well-built houses of 
Turkish Effendis and Greek and Armenian bankers and merchants, 
surrounded by pleasant courtyards encircled by high walls, over whos 
tops the taller citron and apricot trees displayed a rich profusion of gree 
fruits and blossoms, all maturing day by day to the-harvest. Each mansion 
had a lofty entrance gateway thrown open only for the convenience of 
camels and other laden beasts of burden: in the thick pannels of the gate. 
way an ordinary-sized doorway was cut out sufficiently large to admit of 
people passing in and out without being obliged to unlock the massive bolts 
of the heavy portals; all these houses were upper storied, for the nights 
were so sultry that all the inhabitants were compelled to sleep upon the 
terraces; and even the jealous Turk, who would fain exclude the women 
of his household from public gaze, even he is compelled in self-defence 
to comply with usages of the country, and in contradistinction to all other 
Turkish towns the houses were liberally pierced with windows, all however 
trellissed in for privacy’s sake. Passing the house of an Armenian 
gentleman who filled the onerous and important post of banker to the 
Pasha, we were favoured with a sight of the interior arrangements of the 
courtyards attached to the houses ; here the gates had been thrown wide 
open for the admission of several mule-loads of fir planks sawed and fit for 
immediate building purposes. This Armenian was contracting for 4 
large supply of timber to the Egyptian Government, and purchased these 
planks at the rate of two farthings sterling apiece, each plank being 
eight feet long by one and a-quarter broad and two inches thick. ‘Timber 
remains to this day one of the many rich products for which the coast of 
Cilicia was famous. The courtyard was neatly paved with flagstones 
and trellissed over with woodwork, pleasantly shaded by the thick foliage 
of several prolific vines. Oranges, pomegranates, citrons, apricots, and 
plums were amongst the trees planted round the borders, and in the centre 
of the courtyard was an arbour, over which creepers were neatly trained. 
This arbour was surrounded by a profusion of rose-bushes, jessamines, 
and geraniums. The alcove, or entrance to the house itself, and the two 
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large windows on either side, are effectually screened from the sun by 
a balcony, surmounted by a terrace communicating with the rooms in 
the upper story, and which terrace in its turn was covered in with 
thatch-work used only for the summer months. Continuing our line 
of march we entered upon the bazaars, a long succession of streets 
covered in with thatch-work: here all was bustle and confusion; public 
water-carriers were sprinkling water before the shops of the different 
yendors of stuffs ; men with metal jars under one arm and a gaily-coloured 
cup in the other were inviting the thirsty multitude to partake of a sickly 
beverage composed of liquorice roots and water. In the bazaars them- 
selves all sorts of commodities were exposed for sale—manufactured 
cotton and woollen goods, silks and satins, carpetsand tent-cloths, sashes, 
turbans and red caps, drugs and sandal-wood, coffee and pepper, beads and 
tin pots, amber mouthpieces for pipes, muslins and gaily-embroidered 
veils, coarse-looking soap, chintzes and cream cheeses, salt, honey, and 
dried fruits : these were a few of the amalgamated stores which constituted 
the shopkeeper’s stock in trade ; whilst ever and anon we passed through 
an open space somewhat resembling a square, in the centre of which heaps 
of grain, consisting of wheat, barley, maize, linseed, and sessame seed were 
piled as samples of the last year’s crops, plentiful supplies of which were 
warehoused in adjacent storehouses and granaries. Emerging from this 
Babel of confusion and commerce, we threaded a long street running 
parallel with and at the back of the town: on either side were public baths, 
coffeehouses, and mosques ; not a single relic of Christianity, nor ever so 
mean a house of Christian prayer. It appeared marvellous to us that 
whereas indefatigable missionaries from England and America underwent 
every hardship and persecution in China, Siam, and those distant countries, 
that a place so near England, and so comparatively easy of access, should 
be so utterly neglected. Alas! for St. Paul’s native city, there is not one 
labourer in the field, though the field for occupation is wide, and the harvest 
might be plentiful. In ‘Tersous there are no Roman Catholic priests, and 
the Christian portion of the population is composed of Greeks, Armenians, 
and a few Italian and French Catholics: the only Protestant in the place 
was Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, of whose hospitality we were partakers. 

A pleasant stream, supposed to be a branch of the Cydnus, ran through 
the town and supplied the public baths with water; the banks of this 
stream was a favourite resort of many during the sultrier hours of the day. 
Nothing could be more enchanting than the beauty of this part: whilst 
luxuriating under the pleasant shade afforded to this limpid stream by nume- 
rous citron and orange groves, we inhaled the sweet odour of their blossoms, 
and watched the silent manceuvres of whole fleets of domestic waterfowl ; 
behind us were high garden walls, over which protruded the thickly-clus- 
tering fruit of the famed Latachia apricot, the earliest of the summer 
fruit in Asia Minor; before us were the extensive plains of Adana, with 
ever and anon a troop of fleet gazelles sweeping across the prospect. 
Truly few could conjecture, whilst gazing on that panorama, that modern 
Tarsus was the city of death and desolation to hundreds of its inhabitants. 

The sun was fast setting in the west when we regained our saddles and 
urged our weary nags back towards the sea-shore, and we quitted ‘Tarsus 
under the firm persuasion that such a country, so bountiful in every good 
gift of nature, might yet rise under better auspices, to rival if not to eclipse 
the city of no mean repute in Cilicia, were its inhabitants Christians, and 
its governors children of the Cross in lieu of the Crescent. 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Nracara is a large river of North America uniting Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario. The distance between these lakes, through which the river has 
to descend, is about thirty-three miles, and the difference in level is three 
hundred and thirty-four feet. For the first twelve or fourteen miles, the 
river flows with a gentle current. Its width is about a mile, until it 
arrives at Grand Island, where the stream is divided into two arms 
About ten miles lower down these arms unite, and the width then becomes 
about two miles. After this it suddenly contracts to less than a mile, and 
the rapidity of the current increases from three to seven or eight miles an 
hour. The banks of the river soon rise from ten to fifty feet, and the 
waters proceed with great force and rapidity over a series of rapids, until 
their course is changed by high rocky banks, and the waters seem for a 
moment to regain their tranquillity. But again rushing on, the stream is 
divided by a small island into two unequal channels; and gaining a tremen- 
dous impetus by means of a steep inclined plane, the whole mighty mass of 
waters is suddenly projected over the edge of a rock, one hundred and sixty 
feet in perpendicular height, into a black and boiling gulf below. The 
principal mass falls on the western or Canada side, and is about seven 
hundred yards wide. The other portion, falling on the American side, is 
subdivided into two portions by a smali rock, and has a perpendicular fall 
one hundred and sixty-four feet, and a width of three hundred and twenty 
yards. The Canadian fall is generally known as the “ Horse-shoe Fall,” 
from the curved form of the ledge of rocks over which it is precipitated. 


Both these great bodies of water unite before they are lost in the gulf 


below. From the projecting form of the rocks, and from the tremendous 
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force of the torrent, the waters of the Horse-shoe Fall are sent forward to 
the distance of fifty feet from the base of the rock, so that visitors may pass 
behind this watery wall into a cavern, whither, at the expense of being 
drenched with spray, many have had the courage to repair. The vast body 
of water admits, as through a curtain, a greenish light into the interior. 

The united waters fall for the most part in one unbroken sheet of a dark- 
green colour, until they meet a cloud of spray ascending from the rocks 
below. ‘They then become lost to the eye, and the cloud of vapour rises 
one hundred feet above the precipice, and can be seen at the distance of 
seventy miles. Prismatic colours are always present, and complete rain- 
bows, sometimes three at a time, and of the most brilliant hues, delight the 
eye. Below the Fall the river flows rapidly for four miles between banks 
from two to three hundred feet high. It then forms a terrific whirlpool, 
and rushes out at a narrow passage between perpendicular cliffs, whence it 
soon descends into the level country about Lake Ontario. 

The thunder of the cataract has been heard at a distance of forty-six 
miles; hence the name given to these stupendous Falls, which in the 
Indian language signifies the voice of thunder. In general, however, the 
noise cannot be heard at a greater distance than eighteen or twenty miles. 

A traveller on approaching the Falls describes the appearance of the 
cloud of vapour alluded to above. He says: “I had a distinct view of a 
tolerable compact column of white mist ascending perpendicularly to a 
vast height, where it apparently encountered a current of upper air, which 
broke it into small fleecy clouds that floated horizontally towards the sunny 
west, as far as the eye could reach. As I approached nearer, this column 
was truly beautiful ; and before I had reached the immediate vicinity of 
the cataract, the sun had so far declined, that his slanting rays were 
magically reflected in a beautiful bow thrown across the river, varying in 
its splendour according to the density of the ascending spray.” 

Numerous dead fish are every day seen floating in the gulf immediately 
below the Falls, having been forced down the cataract by the rapidity of 
the current. Wildfowl, too, unmindful of their danger, or floated down 
while they are asleep, are unable to escape if once drawn within the verge 
of the main cataract. Some years ago, by way of experiment, a large 
schooner was towed down the river to within half a mile of the rapids, where 
it was cut adrift and left to its fate. ‘‘ The rapids are caused by numerous 
ledges of rock, from two to four feet high, extending wholly across the river, 
over which the water successively pitches for about the distance of one mile 
immediately above the main cataract. The vessel got safely over the first 
ledge, but upon pitching over the second her masts went by the board, she 
sprung a leak and filled with water; but continued nevertheless to float, 
though she changed her position to stern foremost, in which manner she 
took her last plunge over the main fall, her bowsprit being the last part that 
was visible of her. She of course never rose more; but numerous frag- 
ments of her timbers and planking were picked up, some miles below, in very 
small pieces, bruised, torn, and shivered. ‘There were two bears, and some 
other smaller animals on board of this vessel when she was cut adrift; but 
the bears seem to have had some unfavourable misgivings of the safety of 
the voyage, and therefore when she sprung a leak and floated stern fore- 
most, they stepped overboard, and with much difficulty succeeded in swim- 
ming ashore after having been carried half way down towards the main 


cataract hy the rapidity of the current. No trace of the smaller animals 
was discovered.” 












THE WISE OLD MAN OF BAGDAD. 
(Translated from the Arabic.) 


Many years ago, when the Caliphs of Bagdad were in the zenith of their 
glory and power, there dwelt at Bagdad a poor old peasant who had neither 
wife, nor child, nor stock, nor kin to cheer him in his old age, or support 
his tottering limbs till they should find a last repose in the grave. This 
old man’s name was Houssein Abon-il-Ackal, or Houssein the father of 
wisdom. Houssein had been married in his younger days, and had had 
several sons and daughters; but the ruthless hand of death had spared 
neither age nor beauty, and one after another the afflicted father had wit- 
nessed the departure of the beloved wife of his bosom, and those tender, fair 
children whom he had hoped to see spring up like stately trees around him, 
to be the prop and the blessing of his old age. They all died, and the be- 
reaved husband and father mourned for them with all the sincerity of deep 
affliction. ‘Time, however, brought with it a balm. Houssein remembered 
that all things earthly are but finite, the enjoyments and pleasures of this 
world a fleeting bounty ; that they 


“Come like shadows, so depart, 

Seen by eyes to grieve the heart ;” 
and Houssein was consoled, at all events if he was not actuated by sucn phi- 
losophical reflections as the aforegoing, he was possessed of a species of 
instinct which, for a Turk in those benighted ages, was marvellous in the 
extreme. Houssein was reconciled to his lot, and being a poor man, he 
was compelled to labour hard in the small landed possessions that he had 
inherited from his ancestors, so as to enable him to raise a sufficiency of 
vegetables and fruits, by the sale of which he might meet the daily cravings 
of nature. Sometimes, when he had been lucky in finding a ready customer 
for his goods, the old man would treat himself to a half-holiday ; and on 
these occasions he amused himself by assisting his poorer neighbours in 
planning something for their benefit, doctoring a sick mule, or assisting the 
youngest son in planting out last year’s mulberry shoots. He was a cha- 
ritable old fellow, and being too poor to assist others with money, food, or 
raiment, he had recourse to this laudable method of bestowing a charity in 
his power, whenever he could in self-justification afford so todo. And 
may we not here pause a moment to remind our readers how incalculable is 
the power of doing good works when real intrinsic charity is to be found in 
the heart ! 

It may readily be conceived that old Houssein was a great favourite 
amongst his townsmen, and his small celebrity found its way even into the 
palaces of the great; so that the reigning caliph came to hear of the old 
man’s notoriety, and determined within himself to some day put the veracity 
of the report to the test by personally witnessing the good deeds, and inter- 
rogating the guileless old peasant. ‘To achieve this, the caliph set trust- 
worthy spies on the watch, to report to him whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity should present itself for carrying out his design: this was not long 
wanting. One day the spies came in and informed the commander of the 
faithful that old Houssein was hard at work planting olive-stones in an 
uncultivated field that belonged to a bed-ridden neighbour, who was likely 
at his death to leave a large family behind him wholly unprovided for. 

The caliph, having disguised himself as an itinerant pedlar, came upon 
the old man in the very height of his busy occupation, and after having 
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exchanged the usual salutations, thus rather abruptly accosted old 
Houssein :—- 

“ Friend,” quoth the caliph, “ you are a very old man to be sowing olive- 
stones ; you surely do not hope to live long enough to reap any benefit from 
your present labours ?” 

‘My son,” replied old Houssein, “ that is a very unwise question to come 
from one of your apparent ability and sense; were all the world actuated 
by selfish motives, in the course of a few centuries the earth would become 
a barren desolation, and flowers and fruit cease to exist. I plant as others 
have planted before me, that coming generations may reap the fruit, and 
bless the name of him who planted, as I have blessed the memory of that 
man, whoever he may have been, that planted those trees that have supplied 
me with this seed.” 

“ Affarem ! Well done,” said the caliph, ‘‘ your wisdom and philanthropy 
are unrivalled in the kalends of the present times ; here,” he added, throwing 
towards the old man a few golden coins, “ here is a trifle that may purchase 
you a few comforts that your old age requires.” 

“ See,” said the old man, smiling, “‘ you laughed at the idea of my hoping 
to reap a harvest from the labours of this day ; why, the seeds I have sown 
have already yielded me a more abundant profit than a similar number of 
trees would yield after twenty years’ toil and labour.” 

“ Old man,” replied the caliph, ‘‘ I have greatly underrated your reward 
in that which I have bestowed, take also this,” said he, flinging a well-filled 
purse at the feet of the astonished old peasant, “‘in your hands it will do 
more good than in the over-stocked coffers of the caliph of Bagdad.” 

“ Defender of the faith,” answered the startled peasant, “‘ by your royal 
generosity I am enabled to boast what no man in Bagdad can brag of, viz., 
that I planted olives, and reaped two wealthy harvests, all in the course of 
afew hours. ‘Thanks be to Heaven! since the good have their recompense 
even in this world.” 


oS 


MARY THOMPSON. 


“Pray let that tree alone,” said a lady, addressing a little girl about 
eleven years old, who was picking off the bark of a fine elm, that grew 
near the entrance of a gentleman’s grounds. ‘ Do you not know that 
what you are doing is very injurious to the tree? See,” added she, 
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turning to the lady who was with her, “what a large space has been 
entirely laid bare.” 

‘*T didn’t do it,” said the girl pertly ; “it was there long before I ever 
touched the tree.” 

“‘ Probably,” replied Miss Sinclair; “‘ but that is no reason why you 
should make it worse. Leave the tree,” said she authoritatively, for the 
girl still held her hand upon it, nor had moved a single step. 

“Tt’s none of yours,” exclaimed she, in a tone sufficiently loud for 
Miss Sinclair to hear, though apparently pronounced for the entertainment 
of her companions, who began to titter. 

“What is that you say?” demanded Miss Sinclair, turning back a 
few paces. 

“T didn’t say anything,” replied she. 

“ What is your name?” demanded Miss Sinclair: but no answer was 
‘ returned. She then made the same inquiry of the other girls who were 
with her, one alone of whom made any reply, and that was no further 
satisfactory than that she gained from it that her name was Mary ; whether 
she went to the school, where she lived, or what was her surname, were 
points her informant professed to know nothing about. 

“Tt is as well for your friends,” said Miss Sinclair, “that your name is 
not known; for impertinent children are not less a disgrace to their parents 
than objects of dislike to others. We may meet again, perhaps, when I 
shall not forget either your countenance or your words; for an insolent 
tongue, and a disrespectful manner, seldom fail either to make an impression 
not easily to be effaced, or to receive some degree of punishment.” 

The girl spoke not, but her looks sufficiently expressed her inclination 
again to answer. Miss Sinclair, however, walked on, and soon each was 
out of sight of the other. 

Mary—for as such alone we will for the present know her—was, without 
any exception, the pertest girl in the village. Let who would speak, she 
had always an answer to make, and would have the last word, though 
numbers were present. Her manner, her appearance, the cast of her 
countenance, every feature, the movement of her shoulders, and the twist 
of her neck, and—if the expression may be allowed—the very sit of her 
clothes, and her way of putting on her bonnet, was pert. If her mother 
happened to say, “‘ I like such and such a thing to be done thus; I think 
it the better plan ;” Mary’s head was at once in motion, her lip was raised, 
and “‘ Do you?” was the reply ; and sometimes even she would add, “ but 
I don’t.” There was no mistaking the meaning of the action at any time; 
and so her father proved to her one evening, when hearing the words, and 
catching the expression that accompanied them, he raised the glove he had 
in his hand, and smartly struck her on the shoulder with it. 

“Ts that the way,” said he, angrily, “that you amswer your mother? 
If ever I hear you speak in that manner agaim you shall have something 
still more to ery for than you have now.” The had been sharp, and 
the pain caused by it severe, and Mary’s tears flowed plentifully ; yet even 
in that moment, so powerful was the force of habit, that she was on the 
point of uttering some reply—the determined look of her father, and the 
glance she caught of his uplifted glove, checked her, and made her thankful 
to escape. 

She was the same at school. Mrs. Davis, the mistress, had more trouble 
with her on this account, than she had ever experienced from any girl 
before, and as yet she had found no means of effectually correcting her. 
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This was the more to be regretted, as she was really a very “handy” little 


girl, by no means inclined to be idle, and possessed, besides, very good 
sense. 


With her brothers she was no favourite. ‘Miss Pert” was the name 
by which they generally distinguished her; and, while quarrels were fre- 
quent between them and herself, they rarely invited her to share in any 
pleasure that they proposed among themselves. 

“ Mother,” said Frank, the eldest boy, “I will take my angle, and see if 


I can’t eatch a dish of fish for supper ; it is just such an evening when the 
fish will bite as fast as I can throw the bait.” 


“ Will they?” said Mary; “ I’m glad you think so.” 

“No one spoke to you, Miss Pert,” returned Frank, colouring with 
passion ; “‘ when I want a girl’s opinion, I’ll ask you for it.” 

One word of course led to another, and angry words and burning hearts 
were the consequence. 


“© mother!” cried Mary one day when she returned from school, “ what 
do you think Mrs. Davis has been telling us? The lady who has come to 
live at the Grove keeps a great many pretty birds, birds of all sorts, and 
she wants a little girl to help her to feed them, and attend to them. She 
is not to live there entirely, but to go at certain times of the day, so that 
it may not interfere with school-hours: they say she is such a nice lady ; 
and everything about her is quite beautiful. O mother, I should so like to 
goto her! Don’t you think Mrs. Davis might have spoken a good word 
for me ?”’ 

“ Could she have spoken a good word for you, Mary ?” said her mother, 
looking steadily at her. 

“Could she!” repeated Mary, and the tell-tale toss of her head, and 
jerk of the neck, betrayed that Mrs. Davis’s last exhortations and her own 
promises of amendment were forgotten. 

‘Mary !” said her mother, in a tone which recalled her to recollection. 

She blushed, and in a more becoming manner said ‘‘ Will you go with 
me, mother, and ask the lady to take me ?” 

Her mother consented ; and it was agreed that they should go together 
in the evening. Seeing both dressed in their Sunday attire, the brothers 
inquired where they were going. Mary, with some importance, informed 
them. 

“ Well, take care,” said one of them, “only mind that you leave 
‘Miss Pert’ behind you, and then perhaps you may stand a chance to be 
uursery-maid to the birds.” 

“* Nursery-maid indeed !” returned Mary; “who cares for such boys as 
you?” and her little slight figure became in an instant perfectly erect and 
statue-like, with the exception of the head and neck, which assumed its 
accustomed movement on such occasions. 


“Tf there is another word spoken,” said her mother, “you may go by 
yourself, for I will not go with you.” 

“ As you please,” were the words that hung on Mary’s tongue, but she 
checked the utterance, and in silence they left the house together. 

When they reached the Grove they were shown into an apartment and 
desired to wait; the door which led into an adjoining room was open, so, 
that the voices within were distinctly heard. Mary immediately recognised 
Mrs. Davis to be the speaker. “There is no one, ma’am,” said she, 


“whom I could so confidently recommend as Mary Thompson, if it were 
uot for the fault that I have mentioned. 


I am sure she would suit you in 
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every respect ; whatever she does she does well, and quickly too; but she 
has such a tongue! I cannot advise you to take her.” 

At that instant the lady to whom she was speaking, perceiving the 
figures of persons in the antechamber, arose and advanced towards it, 
Addressing Mary’s mother as she entered, she inquired her business, 
Mary stole a look at her, but meeting her eyes, she hastily turned her 
head away. Had she seen her before? She could hardly tell: her voice 
certainly did not seem strange to her, yet she could not think when or where 
she had heard it. Whilst her mother was enumerating her daughter’s quali- 
fications, and in natural terms commending her, Mary was amusing herself 
with looking at some beautiful flowers, which were tastefully arranged in 
a vase on a small table, near which she was standing. Fearful that she 
might be taking a liberty, her mother, availing herself of an opportunity, 
as she thought, of not being observed, shook her head, and by the motion 
of her lips, rather than by direct utterance, said, ‘‘ Don’t do so.” But this 
was enough for Mary. ‘‘ Not to do so!” she repeated, accompanying the 
words with the movement of her head so peculiarly-her own. 

‘* Mary Thompson!” said the lady, in a voice which made her start, 
‘* I require no one to tell me that you are she. Those flowers are none of 
yours—do you now recollect me ?” 

Mary was almost ready to sink on the carpet; she had never before 
been so completely subdued. 

** Miss Pert” was, indeed, left behind. She coloured, trembled, and at 
last burst into tears. Her mother looked at her with astonishment. 
Miss Sinclair then related what had occurred at their first meeting, to the 
great distress of the poor woman. 

‘** Mary,” said Miss Sinclair, as she concluded her narration, ‘‘ you may 
now see both the folly and the danger of impertinence. The conduct 
shown to a stranger might, without any other knowledge, now deprive you 
of a very great advantage. Our second meeting, like our first, is by no 
means calculated to give me a favourable impression of you ; but there is 
no habit altogether so inveterate as not to be conquered by perseverance 
and determination, and I would much rather be the means of your improve- 
ment than of your punishment. You shall come to me, but on this clear 
understanding—that if you repeat the fault I have thus twice witnessed, 
you leave me in disgrace, and without any prospect of returning to me.” 

Mary went home humbled and mortified; but if her brothers are to be 
believed, “‘ Miss Pert” expired that evening, and though for some time 
after they had fears of her coming to life again, she has certainly up to 
this hour been to all intents and purposes dead and buried. 


NINEVEH.—WAR (continued). 


THE small crescentic plate, probably of polished metal, which adorned the 
end of the pole, or the centre of the yoke, in the early chariot, became by 
enlargement and elevation a standard in the Khorsabad era. ‘The general 
form was retained, a crescent, from the concave or lower side of which a 
stem descended, and rested on a base formed by two bulls’ heads united, 
and the whole was set on a staff, which was affixed, probably by a socket, 
to the chariot pole. The surface of the crescent bore the figure of @ 
vulture-headed priest, with arms and feet extended, carrying in each hand 
an implement resembling three points of a Maltese or Moline cross. ‘The 
staff was supported by a line, connecting it with that of the principal 
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standard, which, as we have before observed, was stepped in a socket near 
the front of the car. 


It was, doubtless, an ornament 
analogous in position and origin to 
this, that was attached to the yoke of 
Darius’ chariot, over the horses’ necks. 
It consisted of statuettes of Belus and 
Ninus, about eighteen inches high, 
with a spread eagle between them ; 
the whole formed of gold. In the 
Persepolitan sculptures, however, we 
see it a simple crescentic disk, re- 
duced to its original small dimensions, 
and not very diverse from the Nimroud s 
examples. CRESCENT STANDARD. 


Two principal standards were affixed to the front of a chariot. Each 
consisted of a staff with a circle at its summit, enclosing, in the one case, 
an archer wearing the horned-cap, standing on a galloping bull; in the 
other, two bulls placed back to back, with a sort of fleur-de-lis between 
them. Two tassels hung below each circle. In the Nimroud era these 


were the only forms used. and the former always had the precedence. 


Sranparps (JVimroud). 
The hand of one of the riders frequently grasped the staff, but it appears 
to have been for the purpose of steadying himself and not it, for, besides 
the socket into which its butt fell, it was supported by a strong rope, that 
passed like a stay from the staff to the extremity of the chariot pole. 

At Khorsabad a somewhat different form was adopted ; the circle com- 
plicated with bulls’ heads and lions’ heads, and other peculiar devices, 
enclosed an archer above the space between two bulls; thus uniting the 
two standards of the more ancient period in one. 

The paucity and simplicity of the Assyrian standards contrasted with 
the number and variety of those of Egypt and of Rome, in which many 
sorts of animals, real or fictitious, and other objects, were elevated on the 
tops of spears, and served as the rallying points for the divisions of the 
army, to which they were appropriated. The elevation of the ensign 
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upon a carriage was peculiar to Asia. The Persian standard was a golden 
eagle with expanded wings, fixed on a spear, and set on a chariot. And, 
long after, we find the same custom among the Saracens, “‘ in the midst of 
whom,” says Turpin, ‘‘ was a waggon drawn by eight horses, upon which 
was raised their red banner.” The crusaders introduced the fashion into 
England in the reign of Stephen; and thus the elevation of the royal 
standard of Henry V., at the battle of Agincourt, upon a car, may be 
traced up to a custom of the early Assyrians. 

Standards and banners are frequently alluded to in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the tribes of the camp of Israel in the wilderness were distinguished by 
peculiar ensigns (Numb. ii. 2, e¢ seg.); but we possess no authentic infor- 
mation as to their forms or devices. Standards with devices on them are 
mentioned in the Mahabhirata, a Hindoo poem, the action of which is 
fixed at about 1200 B.c., though the composition itself is probably much 
more recent. 

Banners, or flags, of textile materials, seem not to have been used by 
the more ancient Assyrians; but tassels depended from their standards, 
The royal banner of Persia, from the time of Feridoon to the Moham- 
medan conquest, was the leathern apron of the blacksmith who headed a 
successful revolt from the tyrant Zohauk. Every successive prince thought 
it incumbent on him to augment its decorations, till at length it was almost 
literally covered with jewels. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the sculptures than the gorgeous magui- 
ficence in which the chariot-horses are arrayed; and could we see the 
original colours with which they were painted, and, still more, could we 
have beheld the reality, the polished metals, the ornaments of stained and 
pure ivory, the necklaces, the plumes and coloured tassels, and thie curiously 
wrought cloths, of various dyes, the trappings would have appeared far 
more splendid than our imagination depicts them. 

We may consider them as the head-gear, the collars, and the housings. 
The first of these was in principle much the same as ours: the branches ot 
the bit were transverse instead of being longitudinal, and formed a straight 
bar, widening at each extremity, to which, as also to the centre, the cheek- 
strap, dividing into three parts, was affixed. The rein was attached to the 
centre. A simple fillet passed over the forehead, and a throat-band was 
attached to the cheek-strap just behind the temple. There was, however, 
a second throat-band much more loose, attached to the head-stall at the poll. 
Sometimes a high arch of metal passed from the forehead to the poll, 
bearing on it some ornament, such as a large tuft of fringe, or an imitation 
of a flower. All the straps were embossed with some device or pattern. 

In the later eras the form of the trappings had much altered. ‘The bit 
formed an arc of a circle, the convexity towards the muzzle, and the rein 
was attached near the posterior end. The cheek-strap, head-band, and 
nose-fillet, were ornamented with large rosettes at regular intervals ; the 
hinder throat-band was wide, loose, full of rosettes, or other devices, and 
terminated below the throat in a ball, from which hung three large 
fringe-tassels, one below another. A bell was sometimes substituted for 
this. 

But what was most characteristic of the head-dress of this period was the 
huge massive frontlet, into which the simple fillet of the earlier age had 
grown. It was a thick mass, globose and bulging, on the forehead, but 
probably hollow, with the surface carved so as to resemble scales. We 
may conjecture that it was formed of metal, perhaps gold. The summit of 
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the head bore a crest of some kind, sometimes a triple tassel 
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Cnariot-Horst (imroud). 
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sure more easy; the lowest was furnished with a row of fringe-tassels, 
Two straps passed under the breast, behind the fore-legs, to keep the others 
in their place, and one of these had a ring at the top, through which the 
rein passed. A large disk, carved, and furnished with several diverging 
tassels (usually three series of three each), hung behind theshoulder. ‘The 
whole array of straps and bands was elegantly embossed. 

The tail was always long, as was generally the mane. The former was 
commonly bound tightly round, near the middle, with a broad ribbon, or 
with a cord passed many times round in close series. Sometimes the end of 
the tail, made taper, was turned up to form a loop, and bound round. 
Both fashions were adopted at all periods ; the former the more commonly. 

Of the materials used for the various parts of this elaborate harness, we 
can say little. It is probable that, as with us, leather was employed for the 
straps and belts, metal of some kind for the bit, rings, buttons, &c., and 
perhaps worsted for the fringes and tassels. The remains of paint on the 
Khorsabad bas-reliefs enable us to see that the tassels of the shoulderlet, of 
the chest-strap, and of the triple tuft-crown, were sometimes all blue, 
sometimes blue and red alternately. The thick frontlet, we think; was 
certainly of metal; and as the scales were coloured alternately red and 
blue, it may have been of steel, inlaid with bronze (or gold). The bit 
was commonly, perhaps, of bronze or iron, sometimes of silver or gold em- 
bossed, or even set with jewels. Necklaces of gems were hung around 
their necks, reminding us of the chains with which the Midianite kings 
adorned their camels in the days of Gideon (Judg. viii. 26). The gorgeous 
housings were probably the same as those which formed the staple of 
Dedan’s commerce in the markets of Tyre. ‘ Dedan was thy merchant in 
precious clothes for chariots.” (Ezek. 20 xxvii). 


SEA-SIDE PLEASURES, No. IIT. 


A Few weeks ago I took a ride along the coast to a little cove called 
Barricane, about six miles from Ilfracombe—one of those spots which are 
counted notabilia in the neighbourhood, and which no visitor goes away 
without seeing. The peculiarity of the place is, that it has a beach 
entirely composed of shells, many of which are of rather rare kinds, and 
found nowhere else in the vicinity. I went thither, hoping to find some of 
the species in a living state about the rocks, and also to obtain other 
objects of interest to a naturalist. Hence I selected the time of spring tide, 
when the sea recedes to the greatest extent from the shore, and so timed 
my visit as to be on the spot at the hour of lowest water. A six-miles’ 
excursion through such a country as the coast of North Devon, with such 
a termination, could not but present many objects of entertainment. I 
was so much pleased myself that I will endeavour to reproduce the jaunt, 
in the hope that it may not be without interest to many of the readers of 
the “* Home Friend.” 

It was a lovely day, about the middle of August. The weather had 
been almost incessantly wet for a fortnight, and this morning had opened 
with a cloudy sky and a hazy horizon, that appeared somewhat dubious; 
yet the forms of the clouds had a certain hardness and definiteness of 
outline that seemed trustworthy; and early in the forenoon they all broke 
away, and left a sky of unsullied azure for the rest of the day, with a 
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blazing sun, and an atmosphere of unusual transparency, revealing the 
forms of the distant mountains with beautiful distinctness of outline. 

I had started alone, but had scarcely left the outskirts of the town before 
I overtook a party, who, like myself, were bent on enjoying the amenities 
of Barricane. ‘They had called a halt, and were “ putting themselves to 
rights ;” and as I could not but pass through the midst of the cavalcade, 
the evident community of purpose between us improvised an acquaintance, 
though we were strangers before. Let not the reader smile when he 
learns that we were all mounted on donkeys! The animal is an ancient 
one, and has borne many an honourable and honoured rider. His paces are 
easy ; he is a sober, steady steed; and moreover, the rider, if consciously 
unskilful, is reassured by perceiving that the distance to the ground is not 
great. Besides, it is the custom of the country; and whatever sense of 
shame a stranger feels at the supposed lack of dignity in his mounting, soon 
wears off when he sees that every one whom he meets looks upon it as the 
right thing—a mere matter of course. 


Lege, NortH Devon. 


So away we sallied, in merry mood, followed by attendant boys—of 
whom the full complement would have been one for each donkey, but 
in the present case one had undertaken the government of each party— 
whose duty consisted in the perpetual application of a stout stick to the 
quarters of each animal, with such an expenditure of muscular energy as 
none but practised arms could supply. 1 wondered how any sticks could 
sustain the constant shock, and on inquiry learned that a part of the winter’s 


employment is the cutting and drying of sticks for summer use, selected 
chiefly from the hazel and ash. 
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Our way out of the town lay along the Church Path, a narrow lane 
which skirts the little brook called the Wilder, half full of the tall 
and rank burr-reed, now covered with its singular globose flower-heads 
that resemble horse-chestnuts in miniature. The hedges that overhang the 
stream and border the lane were gay with autumnal flowers; the fine 
crimson blossoms of the great hairy willow-herb, and the close-set spikes 
of the purple loose-strife, were now the ornaments of the banks and 
ditches; and the trumpet-shaped flower of the white convolvulus was 
conspicuous among the tall brambles, as yet unruffled and unsullied in the 
early sun, like a fair bride arrayed in virgin white on her wedding morn, 
but destined soon (I mean the flower, not the bride) to be shrivelled 
and defaced. Over this little rivulet, and among these leafy bowers, 
I used in the spring evenings to hear the whispering crink of that little 
bird with an insect’s voice, the grasshopper lark ; but he has long ceased 
to utter his feeble notes, like almost all his tuneful fellows of the sylvan 
shades. Autumn cannot for a moment compete with spring in this great 
charm of rural scenes, the melody of birds: they almost every one cease 
with the early summer ; scarcely a tuneful note is protracted beyond June, 
for song is the accompaniment of conjugal and parental love, and the 
duties of incubation belong to spring. There are, however, a few 
exceptions, and the robin is one of the most pertinacious of these. His 
sprightly melody, poured forth in short stanzas, saluted us from a thick 
elm overhead, and sounded all the sweeter that there was no competitor. 

For about two miles the road gradually rises; but the view is bounded 
on the one side by the lofty down called Langley Cleve, and on the other 
by the almost equally lofty Torrs. The hedges, too, are very tall, so that 
the steep road is not particularly interesting, except to such as can find 
delight in the simple flowers and herbs that present their unpretending 
beauties to the observer ; and many of these, like the female loveliness of 
which they are so appropriate an emblem, must be wooed to be won, must 
be sought to be found. Several of our little party happened to be of the 
inquiring mood; and the augared seent of the honeysuckle, or the various 
forms of the ferns that grew luxutiantly on the shadowed side, afforded 
matter for entertaining conversation. Most of the latter were seeding, the 
backs of the fronds being studded with the sori, or clusters of dust-like 
spores, arranged im different ways, according to the species; and it was 
curious to examine with a pocket lens the varying forms of the little box- 
like imvolucres, within which the brown dust was concealed, and the 
diverse ways in which they burst, to liberate their contents. Al] these 
particulars have been fixed by the wisdem of Ged, and they have continued 
unerringly the same ever sinee the day they were created ; for the laws 
which He has stamped upon nature are, like Himself, immutable, except 
when He is pleased miraculously to suspend them. The elegant fronds of 
the male shield-fern never produces oblong capsules, like the wiry blechnum, 
but invariably circular ones; nor are they placed along the margin, like 
those of the brake with which it grows, but scattered over the surface; 
nor do they open at one side, or through the middle, like those of the 
spleenwort and hart’s tongue, but all round the edge. How clearly may 
we trace the constant superintending care of an all-wise God, without 
whose sustaining power the universe and all that it contains would collapse 
into its original nothingness ! 

At length this steep lane was passed; we went through a gate at its 
termination, and found ourselves on an elevated open down. It is called 
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Langley Open, and certainly the prospect which is suddenly opened to the 
view is most magnificent. With the exception of Langley Cleve, a large 
rounded hill on our left, this is the loftiest land hereabouts; the eastern 
horizon is visible over the summit of Hillsborough, which is about five 
hundred feet above the sea level. We all paused by common consent to 
admire the scene. From our feet the green down sloped away a few 
hundred yards to the edge of the precipice, in one direction indented to 
form a deep, fern-covered glen, which appeared as if it would afford an easy 
aecess to the beach: a deceptive promise, however; for the adventurer, 
after wending his difficult and hazardous way through the gulley, would at 
length find himself at the margin of a yawning chasm, with angular, 
almost perpendicular, sides, and see the inviting little beach, perfectly 
inaccessible, a hundred and fifty feet below him. 

From the position in which we were, however, we could not see any 
portion of the shore except the terminations of one or two projecting points 
of rock; but the hollow sound of the surf that was breaking over those 
points and rolling in among the boulders and pebbles, came pleasantly on 
the ear. The deep blue sea lay spread out in wide expanse, studded with 
shipping and bounded by the distant coast: tiny waves ruffled up by 
the western breeze were speckling the surface with those snowy masses of 
foam that mariners call ‘‘ white horses,” and the dark shadows of the float- 
ing clouds were chasing each other over the sparkling plain, turning the 
brilliant whiteness of the ships’ sails into a dusky grey, as they fleeted by. 

Behind us we saw the valley up which we had been toiling; a portion 
of the town of Ilfracombe embosomed among the hills, the shipping in the 
harbour, Hillsborough and the other bluff headlands that distinguish this 
part of the coast receding in succession, until they faded into a dim and 
untraceable line far up the channel towards Bristol. But prominent among 
them was one conical mass, attracting notice as well by its superiority of 
magnitude to all the others, as by the simple majesty of its uninterrupted 
outline, rising to a peak from the land, and then descending with a similar 
angle to the sea. We learned that this mountain, which is between eleven 
and twelve hundred feet above the sea-level, bears the singular name of the 
Hangman, derived from a romantic incident which legendary tradition has 
preserved. 

Many, many years ago, it is said, a man went out one night and stole a 
sheep from the flocks, which then, as now, grazed on the slopes of these 
lofty downs. He had killed it, and was carrying it home on his back, 
having tied the legs with one rope, which he had passed over his head, and 
held in his hands. As he was crossing the down he came to one of the 
low stone walls which form the fences in this part of the country, and being 
tired he rested his burden for a few minutes on the top of the wall. By 
some accident, however, the sheep slipped over the wall, and the wretched 
man, being off his guard, was not quick enough to prevent the rope from 
catching him by the throat, nor could all his efforts then succeed in 
relaxing the pressure. He was found in the morning in this position quite 
dead, the providence of God having ordained that thus suddenly he should 
meet the felon’s doom, and that his ill-gotten: booty should itself become 
his executioner. 

As we turned to pursue our journey, another fine example of coast 


‘seenery lay before us. The bluff and black promontory known as the Bull 


was there projecting its abruptly-precipitous head far into the blue sea, and 
between us and it was the little bay of Lee, a lovely spot, whose full beauty 
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we. could not yet discover. The cliffs on the opposite side, however, 
covered with small wood, bushes, fern, and ivy nearly to their foot, and 
enclosing, as if with lofty walls, on all but the seaward side, little, quiet 
bathing coves with beaches of white sand, attracted our admiration ; sur- 
mounted as they were with a pretty villa embosomed in orchards and sur- 
rounded by cultivated fields. A flagstaff crowned one of the peaks that rose 
above this scene, and far beyond all, on the distant horizon, was stretched the 
long blue isle of naan 

A steep and rocky lane winds down from our elevated position to Lee, 
where the road runs along the beach at the head of the cove. The tide 
was already far out, and revealed the weed-covered rocks, intersected by 
narrow channels, through which the little stream that flows down from the 
valley, and turns the wheel of a mill, was pursuing its meandering way to 
the sea, after spreading itself over the sandy beach. Truly this valley is a 
scene of great loveliness. We saw it to advantage as we mounted the 
steep romantic road on the farther side towards the villa I have mentioned 
above, looking back every now and then, and giving expression to excla- 
mations of delight, as the turns of the road, and the rapidly-increasing 
elevation, brought new points into view, or altered the relative bearings of 
those already noticed. The bottom of the valley is chiefly occupied by 
meadows, to whose carpeted surface the late rains had imparted the most 
brilliant verdure. The hedge-rows are profusely planted with elms and 
other trees, which, whatever may be thought of their utility in husbandry, 
do certainly improve the landscape wonderfully, affording the finest con- 
trasts between their dark masses of foliage, and the tender green of the 
fields, as bright as an emerald in the sunlight, seen in peeps between them. 
A few farms and villas, embowered in orchards and gardens, constitute the 
hamlet of Lee, and, being scattered over the bottom and along the slopes, 
are very picturesque. ‘The valley rises a little inward, and is presently 
lost to view by bending round to the right, where it is shut in by the steep 
rounded hill that forms that side. ‘The whole of this hill, from its base to 
its lofty summit, is covered with wood, while the hill on the opposite side, 
equally lofty and equally steep, is an open down, varied only by a few 
scattered clumps of furze. 

The road itself was romantic: for awhile we climbed up a path scarped 
deeply out of the solid rock on one side; out of the crevices of which 
sprang in profusion the spikes of that curious plant the navelwort, now ia 
seed, and the more imposing, yet somewhat similar spikes of the foxglove, 
the noblest of British flowers, but now almost out of blossom. Many 
creeping plants trailed along the walls of rock, and hung down in festoons 
over their sides, throwing grace and beauty over what would otherwise 
have been repulsively rugged. In the hedges the compound flowers 
belonging to the class that botanists term Syngenesia were now peculiarly 
abundant. These are pre-eminently autumn flowers; and indeed they con- 
stitute the greatest part of the gaiety which our hedges present at this 
season. The majority are yellow,—the sow-thistles, the hawk-weeds, and 
groundsels ; but some are purple, as the thistles, and bluebottles, and the 
hemp agrimony, which was growing everywhere in the hedges, in great 
heads of a nearly lilac tint. With these there were other flowers that a 
young botanist might take to be of the same class, but which are techni- 
cally distinct, the knautia and the scabious, handsome cushion-like heads of 
blossom of a delicate lilac hue, and the sheep’s-bit of bright azure-blue. 
Spikes of the pretty yellow toad-flax, with long-spurred flowers crowded 
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together, shot up from among the brambles and cornels of the hedge- 
rows, and the everywhere-abundant honeysuckle diffused a fragrant sweet- 
ness through the air from its elegant blossoms. 

A large portion of the land hereabout is cultivated in corn. ‘The brown 
breadths of wheat and the yellow bristling barley, now thoroughly ripe, 
were waving in the breeze—a sight that filled our hearts with gratitude to 
Him who “ crowneth the year with his goodness.” ‘The farmers were all 
on the alert, cutting and carrying their crops; every hand was employed ; 
it was evident that there was no idling to-day, for this was the first oppor- 
tunity that had occurred for many days of doing anything effective towards 
securing the over-ripe crops. Many an anxious eye had been cast out 
upon the black clouds during the previous week, and many a heart had 
sunk to see the wheat beaten down by the incessant rain. Some had, 
indeed, striven to work in spite of the weather, cutting what they could 
between the showers; but the event proved that it would have been better 
to trust to God’s providence and to wait for suitable weather. A farmer, 
who was busy cutting an excellent crop, piously remarked to me that he 
had observed that however gloomy prospects might now and then look, the 
same gracious God who made the corn to grow almost always vouchsafed 
weather fit for gathering it in, if farmers could only wait in patience for it. 
This beautiful morning caused the tribute of praise to rise from many a 
grateful heart, anticipating, as indeed it afterwards proved, that this was 
the beginning of a time of settled weather, which might last long enough 
to allow the whole harvest to be secured. 


( To be continued.) 


— ~ 


THE SPIDER—AS AN EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERANCE. 


In endeavouring to secure the good, and to avoid the evil, which are so 
largely to be met with in the world, few qualities are of more value than 
PERSEVERANCE, or steady continuance in one course of action. We find 
that all the best and most lasting works of man are accomplished by per- 


severance. By this, the shapeless stones of the quarry are raised into a 
city of houses and churches ; by this the bog and morass are changed into 
fields of smiling corn ; and distant places are united by good roads. It is 
this that brings us the useful products of distant countries, and that carries 
abroad to heathen lands the blessings of civilization. ‘* And yet,” says one 
of our old writers, “if a man was to compare the effect of a single stroke 
of the pick-axe, or of one impression of the spade, with the general design 
and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of their dispro- 
portion ; yet those petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest difficulties,—and mountains are levelled and oceans bounded 
by the slender force of human beings.” 

But what is of more importance to us, as individuals, than the building 
of cities or the traversing of seas, is that by perseverance good habits are 
formed and bad ones overcome ; and there is no better way of overcoming 
abad habit than by cultivating a good one to take its place. Many persons 
are disposed to begin a good course, but few have courage to persevere. 
It is easy to say what we will do, but not so easy to use the necessary effort 
and self-denial. ‘These become irksome and tiresome, and are gradually 
given up and abandoned. 


Meanwhile the persevering are able to overcome difficulties, and to 
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accomplish ends which would seem impossible to other men. Experience 
teacaes them that difficulty flies before them as they advance ; for they are 
like the traveller who in his journey saw nothing but a mountain wall 
before him, which seemed to oppose all farther progress, but by persevering 
in his course, discovered a path before unseen opening among the hills. 

If there are times when the most indolent feel the value of perseverance, 
and wish it were in their power to exercise it, perhaps they may be shamed, 
if they cannot be won, to the attempt by considering the example of one of 
the humblest of God’s creatures. We have been commanded, ‘‘ Ask now 
the beasts, and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and they 
shall tell thee.” (Job xii. 7.) And there are many beasts and birds 
capable of giving a useful lesson on perseverance; but on this occasion 
our example will be taken from a still humbler class of animals—Tue 
Srrper: a creature usually regarded with dislike, if not with dread, may 
yet afford a remarkable proof of the power of perseverance in overcoming 
difficulties. The beautiful webs hung on the foliage in the early summer's 
morn, dotted with dew, and sparkling in the sun ; or the same silken threads, 
strung by the hand of winter with pearls glittering in the light of day, are 
not merely beautiful objects indicative of the skill of the creature that 
could form such exquisite network, but are examples of patient and per- 
severing toil, that may well make the indolent man blush. 

If a king once did not disdain to learn a useful lesson of perseverance 
from a spider, why should we despise a similar instructor? It is related 
that Robert the Bruce, king of Scotland, deprived of his crown and banished 
from his country, ‘“‘ was lying, one morning, on his wretched bed, and de- 
liberating with himself whether he had not better resign all thoughts of 
again attempting to make good his right to the Scottish crown, and dismiss- 
ing his followers transport himself and his brothers to the Holy Land, and 
spend the rest of his life in fighting against the Saracens. But then, on 
the other hand, he thought it would be both criminal and cowardly to give 
up his attempts to restore freedom to Scotland, while there yet remained 
the least chance of success. 

“* While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and doubtful of what 
he should do, Bruce was looking upward to the roof of the cabin in which 
he lay, and his eye was attracted by a spider, which, hanging at the end of 
a long thread of his own- spinning was endeavouring, as is the fashion of 
that creature, to swing himself from one beam in the roof to another, for 
the purpose of fixing the line on which he meant to stretch his web. The 
insect made the attempt again and again without success; and, at length, 
Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its point six times, and been as 
often unable to do it. It came into his head that he had himself just 
fought six battles against the English and their allies; and that the poor 
persevering spider was exactly in the same situation with himself, having 
made as many trials, and been as often disappointed in what it aimed at. 
* Now,’ thought Bruce, ‘ as I have no means of knowing what is best to be 
done, I will be guided by the luck which shall attend this spider. If the 
insect shall make another effort to fix its thread, and shall be successful, I 
will venture a seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland; but if the 
spider shall fail, I will go to the wars in Palestine, and never return to my 
native country again.’ 

“While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider made another 
exertion with all the force it could muster, and fairly succeeded in fasten- 
ing its thread to the beam which it had so often in vain attempted to reach. 
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Bruce, seeing the success of the spider, resolved to try his own fortune; 
and as he never before gained a victory, so he never afterwards sustained 
any considerable check or defeat. I have often met with people of the 
name of Bruce,” says the writer of this anecdote,* “so completely 
persuaded of the truth of this story, that they would not on any account 
kill a spider, because it was such an insect which had shown the example 
of perseverance, and given a signal of good luck to their great namesake.” 
Let us, then, inquire into the history of the spider, which of itself 
reveals much that is beautiful and interesting, and endeavour to gather 
Jessons of industry and perseverance from its habits and mode of life. 
Spiders are sometimes ranked among insects; but they differ from them 
them in several respects, especially in not being subject to those changes 
of form and of habit which make insects appear like so many distinct 
beings in different parts of their lives. ‘There are many different kinds of 
spiders, having different habits of life and different methods of taking their 
prey; but they all show the same art and perseverance in providing for 
themselves and for their young. The greater number weave curious and 
beautiful webs, to entangle flies and other small inseets. But there are 


some spiders which never make webs, but either hunt their victims, or lie 
in ambush for them in holes in the earth, in crevices of walls or trees, or 
even in the cup of a flower. 

The net-weaving spiders are the best known; therefore we shall first 
consider what are their working materials and what their working tools. 


/ 
SPINNERETS OF A SPIDER, 


END OF A SPIDER’s THREAD ATTACHED 
GREATLY MAGNIFIED, 


TO A SURFACE, MAGNIFIED, 

The thread spun by these spiders is like that produced by the silkworm 
and other caterpillars, except that it is much finer in quality. It is pro- 
duced within the body of the animal as a thick gum, and issues out through 
four or six little swellings on the abdomen: these form the spinning ap- 
paratus, and produce the thread somewhat in the manner of rope-spinning. 
Each spinner contains an immense number of fine tubes; every one of 
which consists of two parts, the last being pointed, and from all these 
points proceed threads of wonderful fineness, which, as soon as they issue 
out, are immediately united into one thread. The compound threads thus 
* Sir Walter Scott. 
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roduced by each spinner, when about an inch long, are again united to 
form the thread used by the spider in making its web. The tubes from 
which the threads are first produced are not all of the same size, and there- 
fore the threads are not all of the same thickness. But it is a very 
wonderful fact, that a spider’s thread, 

even when so fine as to be scarcely 

visible by us, is not a single line, 

as we generally suppose, but a rope 

composed of not less than four thou- 

sand strands! And this is true for 

spiders not larger than a grain of 

sand, as well as for the largest 

specimens. ‘Thus the spider makes 

threads of any desired thickness; 

and in order to insure their strength, 

first dries the silk in numerous 

minute threads, and then spins these 

threads into one. She is also gifted 

with the power of closing the spin- 

ners at pleasure; and thus the spi- 

der’s line serves the same useful 

purpose as the wings of a bird,—for 

by throwing herself down from a 

% height by her line, she can stop her 

progress at any point of the descent, 

The claws of the spider’s feet are 

of great assistance in weaving the 

thread, being furnished in many 

species on the under surface with 

GARDEN SPIDER SUSPENDED bY A THREAD teeth like a comb; with this instru 
any Ws NE. ment she usually guides, or keeps 
separated into two or more, the line from behind. ‘The foot is also furnished 
with a third claw, upon which the spider, in ascending her line, winds up 
into a ball all the superfluous silk. This remarkable structure was evidently 
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known to Solomon, the wisest of kings, when he wrote, “The spider taketh 
hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” (Prov. xxx. 28.) But 
there is also another provision, by which the spider is able to walk upon 
glass, or other slippery surfaces, without danger of falling. The under 
surface of the foot, in a great number of spiders, is furnished with a thick 
brush formed of slender bristles, fringed on each side with exceedingly fine 
hairs. This was first seen in the bird-spider, and may be noticed by the 
aid of a microscope in any of the common spiders that climb our windows. 


(To be continued.) 
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